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the rest of the barbarians, being pagans, were hardly likely to select fellow-pagans for exceptional punishment. Beugnot thinks that the disorganisation of the empire which followed the invasion tended to make an end of the tottering fabric. But modern historians think this disorganisation has been exaggerated ; and, in any case, it would paralyse the effective anti-pagan machinery of Church and State much more severely than it would itself injure the old religion. The fact is that we find a momentary revival of the hopes of the pagans after the fall of Rome, and then an emphatic resumption of the coercive legislation. The administration which was set up at Rome after Alaric's withdrawal and death was largely pagan, and suffered a last flicker of the old religion. This was repressed as soon as the court resumed control, and its extinction practically terminates the public exercise of the pagan worship at Rome. Individual pagans of distinction are met with long afterwards, it is true. When Theodosius n. wrote : c If there be any pagans left (though we do not think so),' he knew perfectly well that there were pagan officers in his own palace. But the old religion was virtually extinguished in the large towns by 415, and the